AMERICANS   ALL

small two-story frame house farther out. He had been
saving it for the last because these were his best friends.
The house was dark except that a little light was show-
ing from the cellar.

Joe said, " So I   They must be having a party! "
Instead of going to the front door we went round to
the closed, inclined cellar door on ground-level at the
back.  He pounded with his foot and shouted that he
had brought a friend.   The doors were  flung up,
opened, and we looked down through a flood of light
into gay, surprised faces.   It was the family, some
cousins, and friend of the family, whose head was an
elderly, one-time Sicilian, now an American construc-
tion foreman. Three generations were there, men and
women, boys and girls, and we all talked and were
gay, and some drank wine, and could even quarrel
about ideas as friends do. The old man and his wife
spoke   English  with   accents  redolent  of  Palermo,
spaghetti, and Santa Lucia, and lapsed naturally into
Italian whenever they could.   The married son and
daughter  spoke  with very little  accent,  still knew
Italian, they said, but seldom used it.   The third
generation, the young people, were losing the Italian
entirely.  American was their language. A boisterous
friend of the married son was violently Fascist, and
wanted to make the whole world Fascist. All the older
ones disagreed with him, sometimes laughing, some-
times angry, calling him a " Red," telling him he could
get on. a boat and go back to Italy if he felt that way.
The third generation was totally indifferent, bored.
They buzzed about their own affairs, which included